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RESOLUTION ON RECOGNITION. 


The F. S. U. Appeals to All Friends to Have This Resolution Adopted by Your Trade 
Unions, Social and Fraternal Organizations 


The withdrawal of Japanese troops 
from Shanghai and the dispatch of a 
new army to Manchuria was a move of 
Japan to start the war of intervention 
against the Soviet Union. The United 
States is rushing ammunition and war 
supplies to Japan. Open invasion of 
the Soviet Union may start at any mo- 
ment. All the capitalist nations of the 
world are part of the Anti-Soviet war 
bloc to destroy the Workers’ Govern- 
ment of Russia. 

The workers and farmers of the 
United States are opposed to war 
against the Soviet Union. The Soviet 
Union wants peace with the rest of the 
world. The Soviet Union proposed to 
the other nations of the world complete 
disarmament which was rejected. The 
Soviet Union in its consistent policy of 
peace has been able to build up its in- 
dustries, develop its Five-Year Plan 
and assure its millions of workers full 
security and an improving standard of 
living. 

The United States Government has 
maintained an Anti-Soviet policy for 
years. It has supported vicious cam- 
paigns of lies and slanders, and has 
withheld recognition. Shipments of 
‘ Soviet products have been stopped. 
Fish, Woll and their associates sup- 
ported by all enemies of the Soviet 
Union, are demanding a complete em- 
bargo of all Soviet products and the 
stopping of any relations with the 
Soviet Union. 

This campaign of the forces of re- 
action has helped destroy trade with 
Soviet Russia which resulted in the 
closing of many factories, greatly add- 
ing to the number of unemployed in 
this country. Thus every blow against 


the Soviet Union has directly injured 
the economic life of the workers in 
America. 

Recently a resolution was introduced 
into Congress by Congressman Sabath 
“to establish friendly diplomatic and 
commercial relations with the Soviet 
Government.” The introduction of this 
resolution directly reflects the desperate 
need of American business for new 
markets. American business men are 
anxious to increase their profits by de- 
veloping business with the Soviet 
Union as the best available market to- 
day for American goods. 

There is, however, and much more 
important, a widespread advocacy of 
recognition and support of the Soviet 
Union amongst the toilers who want to 
bring Russian and American workers 
into closer bonds of friendship. 

The workers favor recognition and 
normal trade relations in order to sup- 
port the Soviet workers in building up 
their industries, to maintain peace, as a 
demonstration of friendship and soli- 
darity. Increased trade relations would 
open a big market for American fac- 
tories which could provide jobs for 
great numbers of workers. But to 
maintain friendly peaceful relations we 
must back our demand for recognition 
with our organized mass strength to de- 
feat all war measures directed against 
the Soviet Union. 

While we favor recognition and ex- 
tension of trade relations, we must 
realize that recognition on the part of 
the the capitalist governments IS NO 
GUARANTEE OF PEACE. The 
Hoover-Wall St. Government is the im- 
placable foe of workers’ Russia and is 
part of the worldwide anti-Soviet bloc 


that seeks the destruction of Workers’ 
Russia. Recognition will not change 
this emnity. Recognition will not be a 
guarantee of peace, will not end the 
preparations for war on the Soviet 
Union. Thus France and Japan, al- 
though they have long since recognized 
the Soviet Government, are among the 
leaders in the anti-Soviet bloc of im- 
perialist countries. Behind the talk of 
recognition in the U. S. the forces of 
reaction feverishly rush the war prep- 
arations to smash the Soviet Union. 


Therefore Be It Resolved: 


a ee ae 
endorse the Congressional Resolution 
for immediate recognition and normal 
trade relations with the Soviet Union 
and at the same time pledge ourselves 
to fight all war provocations on the 
Soviet Union. 


We Further Resolve: 


To set up Anti-war Committees in 
shops, factories and unions to stop a 
war of intervention to destroy the suc- 
cessful Socialist construction. 

To affiliate with the Friends of the 
Soviet Union in this country to help 
cement brotherhood between the work- 
ers of the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 

To send this resolution to our affili- 
ated organizations and membership, to 
the press, to Congress and the Presi- 
dent of the U. S. 


In furtherance of these aims we vote 
to send a donation to the F.S.U. to help 
in this campaign for Recognition of the 
Soviet government. 





SOVIET UNION PRODUCING 
200,000 TRACTORS YEARLY 


Charles J. Gloeckler, factory representative 
of the Case Manufacturing Company, which 
has sold 6,000 tractors and various other ma- 
chines to the Soviet Union in the past two 
years, said in a recent interview: 

“The Soviet Union is producing about 200,- 
000 tractors yearly; working as they now are 
on three shifts per day in their factories, they 
can very soon produce more tractors annually 
than the United States. 

“Practically 200,000 tractors are now 
ploughing and harvesting on the large state 
grain farms and the smaller collective farms 
here. Three thousand Machine and Tractor 
Stations supply these collective farms with 
implements. 

“In the spring I visit various parts of the 





U.S.S.R., checking the work of our machines. 
The intelligence of the people running them, 
the skill and ingenuity which they show in re- 
pairing them, amazes me when I realize that 
they come from a peasant population only 
now becoming machine-minded !” 


AMERICANS IN SOVIET 
UNION: 


Francis A. Weaver is an American engineer 
who was sent to the Soviet Union last Octo- 
ber by the Marion Steam Shovel Company 
of Marion, Ohio, to supervise the assem- 
bling of steam shovels. 
in the Soviet Union, Weaver has decided 
to leave the American firm which he has 
represented for over twenty years and to make 
his home in the Soviet Union. 

Leon A. Swajian, American construction 


After seven months, 


engineer at the Kharkov tractor ‘plant, and 
F. B. Honey, an American specialist ‘at the 
Stalingrad tractor works, have been awarded 
the Order of Lenin, the highest Soviet honor. 





Editor of Sovier Russia Topay: 

In the last world war, I was subject 
to the draft, but I was against war. 
I refused to participate in military 
service in the United States Army. 
They could not persuade me to do any- 
thing to make the world safe for 
“democracy.” But now I do pledge 
myself to take up arms in defense of 
the Soviet Union, if necessary, because 
the workers there are building 
Socialism. D. EILENBERG, 

Paterson, N. J. 
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ON THE 
SIBERIAN 
FRONTIER 


Japanese Forces Mobilizing 


By LISTON M. OAK > 


The Japanese authorities in Man- 
churia have clamped down a rigid cen- 
sorship, but the last authentic report 
which leaked through states that four 
Japanese armies are advancing toward 
the Soviet borders. One of these 
armies was reported to be within thirty 
miles of the Soviet border near the 
junction of the Sungari and Amur 
rivers. A second army was speeding 
over the Chinese Eastern Railway 
toward Pogranichnaya, on the Soviet 
frontier. A third army had reached 
Hailun on the Hulan-Hailun railway. 
A fourth army is concentrating in the 
angle formed by the Korean-Manchu- 
rian-Soviet frontiers. Foreign  ob- 
servers in Manchuria have admitted the 
sinister significance of these Japanese 
troop movements. They have inter- 
preted the Japanese advance as aimed 
at the cutting of the Trans-Siberian 
Railway (in Soviet territory) and the 
isolation of the Soviet Far East. On 
June 16 the press reported a strong de- 
tachment of Japanese troops was ad- 
vancing toward Blagoveschensk, the 
main Soviet city on the northern 
frontier. 

According to the report of the 
League of Nations Commission, which 
is certainly not exaggerated, Japan has 
the following military forces at its dis- 
posal in Manchuria: 

40,000 men of the regular troops; 

85,000 men of the Manchurian Army, with 


Japanese officers in command; 
50,000 White Guard Russians; 
















Fishing village near Vladivostok. Japan wants to incorporate the Far Eastern Region into her 
empire; a vast area rich in natural resources inhabited by a hundred nationalities, who would 
be subjugated by Japanese imperialism as the Koreans have been. The insert shows a 


nomadic fisherman of the Gold tribe. 


60,000 soldiers from the former armies of 
Manchurian generals, who are now 
at the disposal of the new Manchu- 
kuo puppet state; 

And thousands of Japanese policemen. 


White Guardists Desperately 
Demanding War 


The assassination of President Doumer by 
Gorgulov is in line with the whole murder- 
ous program of the Russian emigrés. The 
ridiculous attempt to blame the assassination 
of the French president and the Japanese 
prime minister upon a Bolshevik plot have 
fallen flat. Gorgulov’s own statements, his 
whole life, characterize him as a counter- 
revolutionary White Guardist, intimately con- 
nected with the international movement to 
overthrow the Soviet power. 

The “Sevotnya,” in Riga, wrote on April 
16: “Stop shooting at Bolshevist sparrows. 
A shot at a prominent foreigner may bring 
about political complications. Is it good to 
kill non-Bolshevik persons? Yes!” In his 
journal, “Dni,” Kerensky praised Stern’s at- 
tempt on the life of Tvardovski, German con- 
sul, as a “classical example of a voluntary, 
self-sacrificing terrorist act.” “Vosroshde- 
niye,” in Paris, threatened that “Stern’s shots 
will be repeated. They are only the begin- 
ning.” 

These quotations are typical of the entire 
White Guardist press, and bring out facts 
that the French Government has attempted to 
conceal. It is obvicus that the White Guard- 
ists are acting upon the theory that such ter- 


rorism will have the same result as the as- 
sassination at Sarajevo. The White Guard- 
ist Russian and imperialist Japanese pro- 
vocateurs are determined to provide a pre- 
text for embroiling the Soviet Union in war. 
This aim was admitted by Gorgulov, who 
stated: “War is the only escape for the Rus- 
sian emigrés—war would be the end of the 
Bolshevik power.” 

Russian emigrés in America are equally 
brazen in attempting to foment war. “Rus- 
skaya Gazeta” of New York predicts the at- 
tack upon the Soviet Union will begin within 
a month. Among the numerous White Guard 
organizations in the U. S., supported by 
American capitalists, is one that calls itself 
“The Brotherhood of Russian Truth,” which 
like the others openly advocates terrorism, 
calling upon their adherents to murder high 
officials in and outside of Soviet Russia in 
order to precipitate war. These American 
White Guardists have now launched a cam- 
paign against recognition of the Soviet Union, 
simultaneous with the opening of the Repub- 
lican convention in Chicago. These counter- 
revolutionary organizations claim to have 35 
newspapers sympathetic to their activities, 
and give a long list of monarchist organiza- 
tions. The U. S. government refuses to in- 
terfere with their-advocacy of murder, their 
recruiting of soldiers to serve the Japanese 
imperialists, their soliciting of funds for these 
vicious purposes. 

(Continued on page 17) 





Japanese troops are being concentrated on 
the Siberian frontier. 

















LERNER ONA Gee 


The Tomb of Tamerlane is in charge 
of the Museum Committee; the mullah 
still recites his prayer five times a day 
over the gravestone, but earns his living 
by selling picture postcards. 


“Are you an important person, or an 
unimportant person, or just a clever 
man?” he asked me, lazily examining 
the dark green slab of the tomb. 


“T am an important man, and a clever 
one, too,” I replied, leading him on. 

The mullah, obviously, did not be- 
lieve me, but he went on. 


“My son wishes to go to school, and 
believes neither in Allah nor Moham- 
med. ‘This Allah and this Mohammed, 
and you who are their servant,’ he says 
to me, ‘keep me from studying and 
making a new man of myself. So I 
want to repudiate you, father. But 
where can I find someone to write me 
a statement, cheaply, saying that I re- 
pudiate my father?’ Perhaps you would 
do that for him—seeing you are such a 
clever and important man?” 

“No, I couldn’t possibly. You’d bet- 
ter go to a law office.” ' 

“What will they charge me there?” 

“They'll ask a ruble for their 
service.” 

“T can spend a ruble. They’ll really 
write it for a ruble? It’s very cheap to 
go to law nowadays.” 

The mullah seemed to revive a little. 
He tugged at my coatsleeve. “You've 
seen enough,” he said. “TI will tell you 
the truth—Timur is not here at all. 
This isn’t really his gravestone, either 
—it is just an imitation. Only the post 
cards are real. But come with me to 
the law office!” ; 

I was somewhat startled. 

“Then where is Timur?” 


SAMARKAND. 


By VSEVOLOD IVANOV 





The Tomb of Tamerlane in Samarkand and the old keeper of 
the Tomb, a mullah who doesn’t like the Soviets very much— 
he can no longer beat his wives. 
veil, learned to read and are working in a new silk mill, but 
refuse to support their husband! What injustice! 


They have taken off the 





“Where? 
Paris.” 

I was more surprised than 
ever. “Which Paris?’’ 

“Isn’t there such a city as 
Paris? There is? Well, 
when the White Tsar Nich - 
olas saw that he hadn't 
enough guns and uniforms 
to fight with, he wrote a long letter 
to the city of Paris. ‘Help me,’ he 
wrote, ‘and for your help I'll give 
you whatever you ask.’ And those 
people wrote back, ‘We’ll help you, if 
you give us the ashes of Timur, the 
jade stone from his tomb, and all 
the banners preserved there.’ 

“Now it is said that whoever pos- 
sesses the ashes of Timur will never be 
defeated. Well, the White Tsar Nicho- 
las was stupid. He hadn’t read any- 
thing about this tradition. So he gave 


Timur is in 


‘away the ashes and the stone, and put 


an imitation stone from Paris in its 
place. At that time I was in bed with 
a bad case of typhus. Well, when I 
got to my feet again and looked around, 
the banners were gone! The stone was 
not the one J had always known, and 
the White Tsar Nicholas was gone, 
too.” 

Apparently the old man in his de- 
lirium had confused fact and fiction, 
blending the story of the stolen banners 
with something in his delirious dreams 
during the fever. Only the post cards 
remained real! 

By this time we had come out of the 
shadows of the tomb 
into the open street. An 
Uzbek woman in Euro- 





“That’s a very clever woman who 
just went by,” he said. “Her name is 
Kyzymil. She is now a moving pic- 
ture operator, and she earns money. 
Used to be my woman. I paid big 
money for her. I loved her very much, 
and used to buy her good shoes. She 
grew lovelier every day. Only she 
didn’t like the paranja (veil). ‘Why 
should a woman go around in a net?’ 
she would say. ‘It’s uncomfortable 
and dull. There’s no sense in it!’ So 
I hit her on the mouth and took the 
books away from her. 


“The Soviets in Moscow must have 
women sitting there, to give men so 
much trouble. They declared the 
eighth of March a holiday—a cunning 
scheme! The women planned to get 
together, gossip about the men, take off 
their veils and burn them in the public 
square. On that day my woman Kyzy- 
mil said: ‘Don’t be angry with me, hus- 
band. I’m going to take off my veil, 
too, and leave you altogether, because 
you suck the people’s blood.’ 


““How can you say I drink the peo- 
ple’s blood,’ I said, ‘when you know I 
pray to Allah for all you stupid folk, 
and guard Tamerlane’s tomb so you 
can pray there?’ And she answered 
back: ‘He’s nothing to me, your Allah, 
and neither is Tamerlane!’ This time 
I hit her in the face. She ran out of 
the door and down to the gate. I 
caught her at the gate. 
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pean clothes walked past 
us, swinging a briefcase. 
Seeing the mullah, she 
smiled and nodded. With 













an air of dignified im- 
portance, the mullah 
bowed in return. 




















Tadjik peasant, former no- 
mad of the steppes, now a 
collective farmer, and a 
member of the local Soviet. 
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“But she was a strong woman, for 
I fed her well—she had meat every day. 
She took hold of the gatepost, and I 
couldn’t pull her away. This time I 
really got angry. I got hold of an axe, 
and let her have it on the hand. Three 
fingers jumped off, before 1 knew what 
had happened. She was in such a rage 
that she ran to the square with her 
fingers off and burned her veil on the 
bonfire. The women swore awfully, 
came to our home and began to beat 
me. They would have killed me alto- 
gether, if it hadn’t been for the police.” 

“You don’t happen to have any other 
wives, do you?” 

“I used to have two more, but they’ve 
gone, too. They work in a silk mill. 
They earn good wages, but they refuse 
to send anything to their husband. Oh, 
the women are spoiled completely !”’ 

I took the old man to the law office, 
and explained that he wanted to make 
it easy and cheap for his son to re- 
pudiate him. They wrote out a paper 
for him, and the old fellow seemed 
highly pleased. I suppose he felt there 
was no help for it; or he may have ex- 
pected favors from his son later. With 
mutual good wishes, we parted. 





American Negro on a_ sovhoz being 

trained to operate a tractor. No sub- 

ject races in the workers’ republic. 

A woman of Uzbekistan, veil discarded, 

who is a Shock Brigader honored with 

the Red Banner for her leadership in 
the kolkhoz. 


NATIONAL MINORITIES 
in the U.S. S. R. and the U. S. 


The United States has often been 
termed the “melting pot of the nations.” 
What does it melt? Gold! Gold that 
has been wrung from the blood and 
sweat of its millions of immigrants; 
from Negroes, Indians, Mexicans. 

During my two years’ stay in the 
Soviet Union, I found it as different 
from present day America as it is from 
Tsarist Russia. “Cultural diversity and 
economic unity” is the guiding policy 
today in racial relations. Industrial 


progress, modern agricultural methods, 
education—advances in every field, are 
promoted in the furthermost corner of 
Siberia, in Central Asia and in the fast- 
nesses of the Caucasian mountains, as 




















well as in the European part of the 
Soviet Union. 

Equal wages for equal work prevail 
in Moscow, Tashkent, and Vladi- 
vostok, whether for black, white or 
brown workers. Scientists, economists, 
educators and engineers study the eco- 
nomic and cultural needs of each region 
and its natural resources and possibili- 
ties of development; and the national 
budget is drawn up accordingly. Each 
autonomous republic has its place in the 
Five-Year Plan. In Central Asia, for 
example, cotton growing peasants un- 
der the Tsar were as ruthlessly ex- 
ploited as the Negroes in the “Black 
Belt” of the United States today. But 











now new irrigation projects, collective 
farms, Socialist cities, with textile mills, 
schools, railways, airplane lines, and 
roads have wrought an amazing trans- 
formation. Cotton production has in- 
creased tremendously, and soon the 
Soviet Union will not need to import 
cotton from abroad. Illiteracy is on the 
way to complete liquidation. Nomads 
have become settled agriculturalists and 
industrial workers, living not in the old 
uncomfortable and unsanitary tents but 
in modern homes with modern con- 
veniences. Culturally as well as eco- 
nomically many of these former subject 
races have made a century’s progress 
in the past decade. 
(Continued on page 13) 

















Self-government for formerly oppressed nationalities. Scene 
in a courtroom in Tajikistan. One of the judges is a woman 
who was illiterate before the revolution, and the first in 
her village to discard the veil and participate in the local 
Soviet. A child-wife, only 16, has brought her husband 
before the court for beating her and forcing her to wear 
the traditional parandja or veil. 





All photos of Soviet Union from Soviet Photo Agency, 
11 West 42nd Street, N.Y.C. 











SEEN IN 


“| went there to see for myself, and 
I’m glad I did,” said Martin. “They 
told me there was a lot of starvation in 
Russia, and I know now there are some 
who starve and deserve to starve. 
They won’t work. The people who 
want to work for a living get plenty to 
eat. One thing, the ship doesn’t swarm 
with beggars, and the longshoremen 
don’t try to steal the grub off your 
plates like they do in Mussolini-land.” 


Martin was an American seaman 
who sailed to the Soviet Union with me, 
carrying a cargo of machinery. Like 
the rest of the crew he had a keen in- 
terest in what was going on in the 
Soviet Union. Like them, he had some 
class background on an_ international 
scope. He knew the misery of the 
workers in the lands of the Mediter- 
ranean seaboard, for he had been in al- 
most every port on the coasts of the 
Mediterranean and Black Seas. He 
knew that misery stalked the streets of 
every city of North Africa and South 
Europe, behind the fagades of swanky 
shop windows along the boulevards, be- 
hind the gay terraces of the outdoor 
cafes, where the non-working popula- 
tion sips its liquors. Like other seamen 
he had been in the dark streets of the 
seaboard towns, had seen little children 
in competition with the prostitutes and 
saloon keepers for the sailors’ small 
change. 

It was a relief to walk ashore in 
Odessa without being begged for 
pennies by starving children, without 
being solicited by pimps and prostitutes. 
It was a relief not to see a crowd gath- 
ered to beg what was left over from 
the galley after we ate. And it was a 
relief not to dodge Rolls-Royces on the 
street while starved workers muttered 
curses at the well-fed grabbers. 


What we saw there was pleasing to a 
worker’s eye. We saw that those who 
work on the ships and the docks, in 
the factories and shipyards were well- 
clothed for the rigors of an Odessa 
winter. We went aboard two Soviet 
steamers, and those two showed us the 
difference between the lot of the Soviet 
seamen and ours. 


One of the Soviet ships was a lumber 
carrier built in Leningrad since the Rev- 
olution. She was well-built and mod- 
ern. Her electric winches and cargo 
gear were of the finest, in contrast to 
the wornout steam gear on our “Hog- 
Islander,” built at “cost plus ten per 
cent” on a war contract, in 1919. 

Every man aboard her lived mid- 


By JACK HUNT 


ODESSA 


















That was a distinct contrast to 
our location on capitalist ships, where 
the crew is generally quartered in two 
foc’sles either forward or aft, in space 
that is not usable for cargo, is often not 
even sealed with wood against the heat 
and cold, and that offers considerable 


ships. 


hazards to life and limb in heavy 
weather. — 

In the Soviet ship there were two 
men to each room: good-sized rooms 
where men could be comfortable. There 
was a small desk in each, with a read- 
ing lamp; a special light for each bunk ; 
white linen on all bunks instead of the 
“crew blue” on American ships. 

Besides this comfort there was a 
large central room—combination mess 
room and library, where the crew 
could read, study or talk at its leisure 
without disturbing men who wanted to 
sleep. Another feature was the “red 
corner,” where the ship’s committee 
held its discussions, evidence of worker 
control, even in the ships. 

In the ’tween decks was the bath and 
laundry—a sharp contrast to the bucket 
that serves the American seaman as 
bathtub, laundry tub and “soogey” 
bucket when washing the ship’s white 
work. The heavy clothes of the Soviet 
sailors were stored in lockers outside 
the quarters, a pleasing substitute for 
the small locker and the wire line 















Red sailor signaling an 
approaching ship. In 
the story a former 
‘“‘wobbly” who was 
prejudiced against the 
dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat before he went 
to the U.S.R.R., tells 
what he saw of Soviet 
seamen in Odessa. No 
longer does the Russian 
“‘gruzchik”’ stagger up 
from the dock to the 
ship under heavy loads 
of cargo—Soviet ships 
are now loaded by 
modern conveyors as 
shown above. The 
Soviet mercantile fleet 
transported 116 million 
tons of cargo last year. 





around the bunk where the American 
sailor’s gear is hung. 

Among other things that impressed 
us, we learned that every man aboard 
was taught to use a gun and gas mask, 
that Soviet ships have three watches 
(an 8-hour day) on deck and four (a 
6-hour day) below, and that the entire 
crew from captain to coal passers eat 
at the same mess, instead of the three 
or four-mess system on capitalist ships, 
and the English system of feeding the 
crew out of a black pan brought into 
the forecastle. 


But the big surprise came to us when 
we boarded a ship built forty years ago 
in Belfast. Her arrangement was such 
that the crew could not be quartered 
midships. In her original plan the 
crew slept forward, under the anchor 
windlass. The Soviet shipyards, how- 
ever, had enlarged the quarters aft, so 
that each two men of the crew had a 
decent sized room, all grouped around 
a large central square that served as a 
club room. This square was lighted by 
a huge skylight that the Soviet ship- 
yard had put in for the benefit of the 
crew. 

We learned that a Soviet seaman gets 
paid far higher than we do in compari- 
son with the wages of the captain and 
other ship’s officers. We also learned 
that their pay increases with the effi- 
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ciency of the ship in operation, so that 
a Soviet seaman profits directly by 
keeping the ship in good shape and 
helping to get her to her destination and 
back in the best possible time: 

Further surprise awaited the Amer- 
ican seamen in the International Sea- 
men’s Club. In capitalist countries the 
only persons who take an interest in 
seamen are the runners for whore- 
houses, saloons and tailors, save where 
a “Seamen’s Friend” society has under- 


‘taken to lead the sailor to God. The 


sailor has a distinct impression that at- 
tempts to “lead him to God” generally 
end in trying to lead him to scabbery. 
3ut here in the International Seamen’s 
Club were people who were actually 
interested in his economic welfare. 

It was a pleasure to walk into the 
seamen’s club and find it housed in a 
building “worthy of a prince.” In fact, 
it was formerly a prince’s palace. With 
a strong sense of the fitness of things, 
the Soviet government gave this palace 
to the Russian seamen as a_head- 
quarters. It proved too small so the 
government gave them the tremendous 
residence of the former Governor- 
General of Odessa. The smaller pal- 
ace was turned over to the Interclub. 

It was unusual luxury to sit in the 
former ballroom and listen to Soviet 
music, to see young workers put on 
shows for us, to see movies that were 
not drenched with the sentimental mush 
of Hollywood. It was also a pleasure 
to sit in the buffet, formerly the dining 
salon, and drink a bottle of beer while 
looking at a sign in four languages— 
“Alcohol and Religion are the opium of 
the people.” 

Back on the street to catch a car to 
town, we heard the night shift passing, 
singing gayly on its way to work—a 
different atmosphere from ‘“demo- 
cratic” America. 


Save Soviet Russia Today! 


Build a Mass Circulation, Contribute to Our Sustaining Fund 


Our magazine is facing a crisis. We 
must look to our readers and friends 
for help in this emergency. It was only 
with the greatest difficulty that we 
raised enough money to pay postage 
and part of the printer’s bill and to get 
out the July issue. The August issue 
may not appear unless this appeal 
meets with enthusiastic response from 
our readers. 

The magazine is not yet self-sus- 
taining. The principal reason for this 
is the discrimination against us by the 
Post Office Department in refusing 
second-class mailing privileges. This 
has resulted in a loss of $2,000 for the 
first six issues. If our 40,000 readers 
would write to the Postmaster General 
protesting against this unfair discrimi- 
nation, we believe that it would be ef- 
fective in securing our mailing rights. 
If we get second-class privileges and 
the magazine continues to grow in cir- 
culation as it has in the past, it will be 
self-sustaining within a few months. 


The immediacy of war makes it our im- 
perative task to build the circulation of 
Soviet Russia Topay to make it an effective 
weapon in defense of the Soviet Union. 
There is widespread interest in all phases of 
life in the U.S.S.R., in the success of the 
Five-Year Plan, which has compelled the ad- 
miration of the whole world. This recogni- 
tion that what is happening in Soviet Russia 
is of tremendous historical importance gives 
us the basis for a real mass circulation. In 
the first six months of publication our cir- 
culation has increased 300 per cent. We are 
confident that this can be doubled within the 
next six months, if all Friends of the Soviet 
Union will co-operate by getting new sub- 
scriptions and by selling the magazine. But 
due to lack of funds, we were forced to go 













Old and new in Tadjikistan. 
Crushing cottonseed by camel- 
power and by modern machinery. 



















backward this month and print only 30,000 
copies. This puts us 20,000 behind the Brit- 
ish S.R.T. 

The Editorial Board is doing its utmost to 
carry out our policy of making Sovier Rus- 
sta Topay a popular mass magazine, lively 
and stimulating, full of human interest, giv- 
ing a vivid picture of the life of the Soviet 
worker and accurate information on the 
progress of Socialist construction. We must 
go forward, not backward. We plan to en- 
large the magazine to 24 pages or more, to 
use two colors on the cover, and to make 
other improvements which will mean. added 
expense of about $500.00 per issue. We want 
to develop the newsstand distribution of the 
magazine as a means of reaching new readers 
—those who now read only the highly in- 
accurate, distorted stories and slanderous 
misrepresentations that are printed as news 
in the Anti-Soviet press. 


To save the magazine, to continue 
improving it and to carry out pro- 
motion plans we need a sustaining 


fund of $3000. 


Every issue thus far has been delayed by 
lack of funds, and this delay is ruinous. We 
must get the magazine out by the 20th of 
each month, and we will if our friends dem- 
onstrate their friendship by enthusiastically 
supporting their magazine. 

We have Shock Brigaders throughout the 
country. One of them, Comrade Golden of 
New York, sells over 1,000 copies of the 
magazine on the streets every month. Others 
sell from 25 to 500 copies each. We want to 
increase the number of Shock Brigaders who, 
by their devoted enthusiasm, by doing the es- 
sential Jimmy Higgins work, make it pos- 
sible for us to survive. Not all of you can 
be Shock Brigaders, but every friend can 
help by getting subs and by contributing to 
the Sustaining Fund. 


WILL YOU MAKE YOUR CON- 
TRIBUTION AS GENEROUS AS 
POSSIBLE? COME TO OUR RES- 
CUE IN THIS EMERGENCY. SEN 
A CHECK TODAY. 





SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
80 East 11th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


I enclose $....... as a contribution 
to the Sustaining Fund, to save our 
magazine from suspension. 
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Sukhum 
Abkhazia, on the Black Sea coast of the 
Caucasus—where sick workers receive the 


Sanitorium in Gulripshe, region, 


best of medical care, free. The Grand 

Duke who once owned this palace is in 

Paris, recruiting soldiers and funds to aid 

the imperialists in the attack upon the land 
where the workers rule. 





My friend Vasily Konovalov, the Red 
Army officer, hailed me one evening : 

“Hey, American! Want to see our Soviet 
Playland? I start on my vacation next week. 
We shall go to Sotchi and other resorts on 
the Caucasian-Black Sea border by auto, then 


to Batum, then by boat to Yalta and the 


Crimea. What do you say?” 
“Sure thing!” I said. “That will be a 
treat.” 


I have known Vasily ever since I came to 
Moscow last fall, as an instructor at the 
Stalin Automobile plant. Vasily is a jolly 
fellow and knows a little English. With the 
little Russian that I know, we get along very 
well. Luckily the vacation to which I am 
entitled, like all Soviet workers, could be ar- 
ranged for this time. 

Our first stop was Tuapse, a Black Sea 
port, forty hours by train from Moscow. 
Here we climbed aboard an autobus in the 
direction of Sotchi. 

The road skirts on one side the calm, blue- 
green sea. On the other side orchards in 
bloom stretch continuously. Green vineyards 
on the slope of the hills, tobacco plantations 
appear and disappear. On the top of steep 
rocks perch marble castles, dazzling in the 
sunshine, and mountain streams flow under 
narrow stone bridges. We passed numerous 
palaces and mansions, which were formerly 
owned by the wealthy and the nobles, and 
now are used as sanitariums, hospitals and 
rest homes for workers. 


In the early afternoon we arrived at Sotchi, 
one of the most popular health resorts in the 
Soviet Union. It is called the city of gardens 
and has the bright sun and mild climate of 
Southern California. A hundred thousand 
people vacation there through the year. 

The bus halted in front of a hotel on the 
main street. Vasily and I jumped out, tired 
but happy and eager to see the place. We 
had arranged for a room in advance or we 
would have been ovt of luck, the place was 
so crowded. We washed up, put our white 
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Playland in Soviet Russia 





A Trip Through the Caucasus 


By GEORGE C. SLATER 


linen suits on and joined the crowds in the 
streets. Thousands of vacationists were out; 
men in white, women in bright sport dresses 
and children galore, walking, lounging, sit- 
‘ing on easy chairs in front of the sanitariums 
and rest homes. In the central park a band 


was playing, further down a group of young ° 


people played volleyball, and everywhere gay 
chatter and laughter. In a quarter of an 
hour we were down to the beach, literally 
covered with bathers—men in one section and 
wemen in another—teok our dip and 
sprawled in the sun for an hour. 

After dinner we went to the concert in the 
park and ran into some fellows whom Vasily 
knew. “Hey, American,” they all greeted 
me, “do American workers spend their vaca- 
tions in places like this?” I was loath to ad- 
mit the truth; millions of American workers 
are darn lucky these days if they can get 
coffee and beans, let alone seaside vacations ; 
that is reserved for our bloated plutocrats. 

From Sotchi we proceeded to Gagri, pass- 
ing through” Mazesta, famous for its sul- 
phur springs, and the wine and fruit country 
around Adler. We halted at Krasnaya 
Polyana, on the border of the national park 
at Abkhasia, and late in the afternoon arrived 
in Gagri. This mountain resort is unique: 
perched on high cliffs, overlooking the sea, 
it is always cool and invigorating. A num- 
ber of sanitariums are located here— 
“Stalin,” “Riza,” former castles and luxu- 
rious mansions. 

The road from Gagri to Suchum is one 
continuous garden; a great deal of wine is 
made here and shipped to every part of 
the Union. Especially interesting was the 
village of Novi Afon, which before the Rev- 
olution was a rich convent dating from the 
sixth century. One can still see ruins of 
ancient temples and Byzantine monuments. 
Now a large Sovkhoz is developing the re- 
gion, raising oranges, lemons, grapes, figs. 
All the way to Suchum the road is most pic- 
turesque—the blue sea with steamers and 
colorful sailboats on one side, and the moun- 
tainside covered with thick groves and gar- 
dens on the other. 


















Suchum is an ancient city, founded by the 
Greeks about 2,000 years ago; now it is the 
capital of the small autonomous republic of 
Abkhasia. The natives are a mixture of 
many nationalities—Greeks, Turks, Romans, 
Georgians. 

We spent a most enjoyable day here before 
taking the boat to Batum, further south. 
Resting in a cool spot after dinner, I was 
thinking of my friends back in the States. 
Now many of them are out of work, tramp- 
ing the streets in the heat and dust, while I 
lie here on my back and sun myself. 

What a different world! Here the worker 
is the honored and respected member of so- 
ciety. He is an equal partner, secure in his 
job, with the rest of his fellow-workers in 
this vast co-operative organization that is 
called the Soviet Union. There, in my home 
country, a worker is nobody, dependent upon 
the boss for his living, and treated with 
contempt. 

As I lay on my back I dreamt of the com- 
ing day when American workers will take 
control of the United States and will be able 
to enjoy vacations in Florida, California and 
other resorts that are now reserved as play- 
grounds for the idlers and exploiters. 


In the August issue Mr. Slater will de- 
scribe his trip through the Crimea, visiting 
Workers’ Resorts. 





Once a palace of the 
Tsar — now a work- 
ers’ resort; and a park 
near Bahuriani, in the 
Caucasus, the work- 


ers’ Riviera. 












































Winning soccer team of girls working at the 
Dynamo factory, Moscow. Don’t these poor 
“forced laborers,” living under the heel of 
brutal dictatorship, look starved and miser- 
able? Ask Fish and Woll. And look at 
the dirty undernourished brats in the lower 
right hand corner—how can the Russians 
bear such cruel treatment of their children, 
who, as anyone can see, are naked and 
unhappy. Horrible! 


SOVIET 
SPORTS 


By JULES KARSTEIN 





The summer sport season opened in Mos- 
cow on May 24. Seventy-five thousand 
athletes, in green, blue and purple track 
suits, on bicycles and on foot, carrying oars, 
tennis rackets, etc., passed in review in the 
Red Square. It was a magnificent and in- 
spiring sight. 

Professional athletes are unknown in the 
Soviet Union. Workers from factories, 
farms and mines, organized in sport sections, 
make up crack baseball and soccer teams, 
swimmers, scullers, tennis players, cyclists, 
free from professionalism, commercialism, 
corruption and other characteristics of capi- 
talist sports. 

Boxing, too, has caught on. At a boxing 
contest in May, the Leningrad Trade Union 
Team defeated the Moscow Trade Union 
Team, 6 to 3. Gradolapar, the undisputed 


middleweight champion of the U.S.S.R., 
refereed. 
The Leningrad team took five bouts on 


points. Schupak, of Leningrad, scored a 
technical knockout over Sopiev of the Mos- 
cow team when the referee stopped the bout 
in the third round to save Sopiev from fur- 
ther punishment. In a closely contested set- 
to, Yakovlev, of Leningrad, and Balaschov, 
a Moscow carpenter, battled to a draw. 

These bouts were held in the Railway 
Workers’ Club. Other rooms of the club 
housed chess matches, classes in_ politics, 
orchestra practice, and an _ exhibition of 
workers’ inventions for the improvement of 
railway transport. 

Sports are an integral part of Soviet life. 
To industrialize and collectivize the Soviet 
Union requires unlimited energies. The 
sturdy, supple, barelegged boys and girls are 
builders of Socialism. They are the product 
of new conditions in Soviet Russia, the reali- 
zation of Lenin’s dreams for healthy and en- 
lightened manhood, organized and working 
together for a Socialist society. 

The Red Army produces some splendid 
athletes. Not only has the cultural level of 
the Red Army been raised, but physically, 
through sports, Red Army men develop into 
splendid specimens of manhood. Frequently 
Red Army soccer teams play teams recruited 
from the factories or farms, in which rare 
skill is displayed. The soccer games at the 
Tomsky Stadium invariably attract large and 
enthusiastic crowds. 

Sport is not exploited for profit; it is the 
game of everyone. Old and young, men and 
women all take part. The physical culture 
clubs, which abound in the U.S.S.R., develop 
workers who are amazingly adept at perform- 
ing the most difficult and intricate exercises. 





















In their mass exercises they achieve the most 
striking patterns and formations. 

Children take a lively interest in sports. 
On the boulevards and in the spacious court- 
yards they play at various games. Football 
is a most popular sport. It is a spring and 
summer game in the Soviet Union, where 
snow prevents it being played in the winter. 
Water polo is also popular with the young- 
sters. The Young Pioneers excel at this 
difficult sport. 

The Soviet Supreme Council of Physical 
Culture has introduced baseball on a big 
scale and is encouraging it as one of the 
major sports. American workers and engi- 
neers are asked to volunteer as _ coaches. 
Baseball equipment is being manufactured. 
Moving picture films are used for instruction 
purposes. A Russian team will be ready to 
compete with an American workers’ team at 
the Proletarian Spartakiade in August. Base- 
ball practice is held every day at the Amer- 
ican Colony in Leningrad. Likewise in Mos- 
cow, at the Park of Culture and Rest, and 
elsewhere. There is great enthusiasm for the 
game. It is hoped Soviet sportsmen will not 
be accused of “forced labor” and “dumping” 
when the home runs begin being hit. 

The Soviet Union has been barred from the 
Olympics to be held in Los Angeles this year. 
The Honorary Chairman of the American 
Olympic Committee is President Herbert 
Hoover. Other members of the committee are 
General MacArthur, Colonels Ely and Roose- 
velt, Avery Brundage, G. T. Kirby, ete.— 
they are afraid Soviet sportsmen will be Bol- 
shevik propagandists, and they want to keep 
capitalist sports “pure.” 

The International Workers’ Athletic Meet 
to be held in July at Chicago, of which Tom 
Mooney is honorary chairman, invited Soviet 
athletes to participate. But the U. S. State 
Department has refused them the same visa 
privileges as given the Olympic athletes. 
Workers’ sports are not encouraged in the 
United States, where even sports are used as 
a means of developing “loyalty” to the 
bosses. 

In August, 1933, the World Spartakiade 
will be held in Mescow. Workers’ sport 
delegations from every country are invited. 
The F.S.U. will cooperate with the Labor 
Sports Union in sponsoring a delegation of 
American worker sportsmen. 





SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


As the length of the work day is decreasing 
in the Soviet Union, as facilities are improv- 
ing, Soviet workers are turning with even 
greater enthusiasm to physical culture, to 
sports, to sunshine and the open air. 





PARK OF CULTURE AND 
REST: 


Construction has begun at Leningrad of a 
Park of Culture and Rest on the banks of the 
Neva River, involving an expenditure of 50 
million rubles, of which sum 17 million will be 
spent this year. A stadium, holding 100,000 
people, is to be erected. A section of the park 
is to be completed by June. 





“Congratulations on the May and June 
issues of Soviet Russta Topay. I] 
never saw a magazine improve so con- 
sistently and so tremendously in five 
issues. Keep it up.” ; 


EmMMEtT Kirsy, San Francisco. 


Help us “keep it up.” We have am-: 
bitious plans for building the maga- 


zine. We need your co-operation in 
getting subs. Build our Sustaining 
Fund. 
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In the U. S., sports are utilized to 
develop ‘“‘loyalty’’ to the bosses. 
In the S. U., sports develop strong 
muscles needed in Socialist con- 


struction. 











Soviet sports are linked with the factory, 
weavers, steel workers—all have their 
football teams, their own gymnasiums, 
show winter and summer athletic activiti 
At the top, the parade of physical culturi 
worker-sportsmen on the Red Square. * 
and skiing near Stalingrad. Hag 
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Harm, the union. Miners, bricklayers, 


pdiclubs, boat clubs, their baseball and 


ing pools, sport fields. The photos 


various parts of the U. S. S. R. 


bs in Moscow on May 24; 100,000 
¢ %eningrad Trade Union boat club, 


Ity builders of Socialism! 





Uzbek girls in 


a tug-of-war; 
champion 


woman swimmer of 
Moscow; athletic girl Shock Brig- 
ader, Dnieprostroy; ice-boat in a 
workers’ park near Leningrad. As 
the workers have more and more 
leisure, additional sports facilities 
are being-built as part of the Five 
Year Plan. 
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American workers of the May Day Delegation are welcomed by Soviet workers who are 


receiving treatment at a sanitorium at Essentuki in the Caucasus. 


Everywhere on their tour 


in the Soviet Union our delegates were greeted with enthuiasm, and urged to mobilize 
American workers for the defense of Socialist construction. 





Arrange Meetings to hear 


OUR DELEGATES REPORT! 


Trade Unionists ! Urge Your Local to Invite a Delegate to Speak 








The American Workers’ May Day 
Delegation is back after touring the 
Soviet Union, together with other 
workers’ delegates from the capitalist 
countries of the world. Our delegates 
saw and report for themselves the 
status of socialist construction in the 
first workers’ state. The Friends of the 
Soviet Union calls upon all members 
of the F.S.U. and all the friends of the 


Soviet Union calls upon all workers and ° 


friends to apply themselves with re- 
doubled energy to the formation of the 
united front of Soviet Friends agains! 
the approaching imperialist war. 

The support given the Workers’ May 
Day Delegation should now be in- 
creased. The return of the Delegation 
should be the signal for carrying 
through a campaign in all sections of 
the country to arrange meetings to hear 
the greetings of the Soviet workers and 
the delegates’ reports. To popularize 
the socialist construction, to arouse the 
workers to the danger of imperialist 
war on the Soviet Union and to mo- 
bilize all sympathetic friends to fight 
back the attacks, is our task. 


In shops, in trade unions, organ- 
ize Anti-War Committees—For the 
Defense of the Soviet Union. Join 
the Friends of the Soviet Union! 


“Progress far exceeding our expecta- 
tions”—American Workers’ Delega- 
tion. 


We were given the opportunity by 
the Russian trade unions to tour a 
wide territory that is typical of the in- 
dustrial and agricultural life of the 
Soviet Union. We wish to report the 
following findings. 

The progress of the Soviet Union 
has by far exceeded our expectations 
and stands in sharp contrast to the pre- 
revolutionary level of life of the Rus- 
sian workers and the constantly lower- 
ing standards of the workers in capital- 
ist countries. 

We found no unemployment in the 
Soviet Union, but wherever we went 
we found a shortage of labor. The 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Government 
has provided the workers with a won- 
derful system of social insurance, cul- 
tural and educational institutions and 
opportunities free of charge, such as 
sanitariums, rest homes, medical atten- 
tion, universities and technical schools. 
No capitalist government allows its 
workers such advantages. 

We pledge ourselves to mobilize, as 
rapidly as possible, the workers of the 
U. S. for the defense of the Soviet 
Union, against war and _ intervention. 





We will oppose the supplying of muni- 
tions to the imperialist interventionists 
who scheme the destruction of the 
Soviet Union. We will work to influ- 
ence public opinion for the recognition 
of the Soviet Union by the United 


States. 


Prison and Palace—Relics of Tsarism 


First to Peter and Paul Prison. There 
in the gloomy, dank corridors and cells we 
get a glimpse of the tortures imposed on 
those who had dared to oppose the Tsarist 
regime. Here the brother of Lenin was ex- 
ecuted. These were the dripping walls that 
had caged Vera Figner so many years ago. 
We were glad to leave the reeking caverns 
that stand as a reminder of the sufferings 
and tortures of the old regime. 


The dreariness that had settled over the 
group while viewing the relics of the past 
vanished quickly as the program brought us 
to the factories, the institutions and schools 
that are the new Russia—the U.S.S.R. 


Busy Hands and Happy Faces 


What a relief from the torture chambers, 
and the relics of idleness and ignorance, to 
go into the turbine factory! Busy hands, 
happy faces with an inquiring smile for the 
“inostranetz” (foreigner) that had visited 
them. Answering questions eagerly, proud 
to tell their American friends about their 
achievements, to answer questions. And 
every delegate had a mouthful of questions 
to ask of them—hours—wages—vacations— 
insurance—what they get for dinner and how 
many trade union members in the factory. 
Those of us who knew something about tur- 
bines hovered about the factory guide be- 
laboring him with technical questions about 
production, efficiency, quality. 


The Mother and Child institute that we 
visited next was a surprise to enthusiastic 
delegates. We looked on the mothers moving 
calmly about, resting in their reading room 
or sitting in the room outside the nursery 
feeding a baby held tightly in loving arms. 
The babies slept in neat cots with the watch- 
ful eye of a trained nurse always upon them. 
We examined the hospital rooms where the 
children and mothers are taken care of and 
watched over by a competent physician dur- 
ing their two months stay in the home 


Free Education—Paid While Learning 


Even the most enthusiastic of us were 
physically tired when the last point on our 
program was reached. But that did not pre- 
vent us from enjoying our visit with the 
students of the University that we were taken 
to. Among the first questions put to the 
students by the delegates was the question of 
tuition. How much did they pay? The 
question seemed to surprise the students. 
They paid no tuition—quite the contrary— 
during their stay in school they received liv- 
ing quarters, food and an allowance of 
money. If they had been sent from a factory 
or the trade union they received their regu- 
lar wages and if they were individual stu- 
dents they received sufficient to supply their 
needs. 


One of the delegates shook his head on the 
way to the station. “Jt’s all so different from 
the States. You know, I sure would like to 
stay here.” 
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NATIONALITIES 


(Continued from page 5) 


Under the Tsar, Jews were forced to live 
“within the pale,” persecuted and discrimi- 
nated against in every way, as the Negroes 
are subjected to “Jim Crowism” today in the 
United States. Pogroms were frequent. But 
today Jews are organizing an autonomous 
Jewish Soviet republic in Biro-Bidjan, with 
all the rights of other Soviet republics. 

Among the embarrassing questions asked 
Americans by Soviet workers is, “Why do 
you lynch Negroes?” The Russian worker 
is better informed of the facts about the 
Scottsboro case, for instance, than is the 
average American. They also know that Jim 
Crowism is a class weapon of the southern 
planters and capitalists to “keep the Nigger 
in his place’—of peonage. 

The Dies Bill is devised as another 
weapon against foreign-born workers in the 
United States. According to the provisions 
of this bill, any alien protesting against wage 
cuts, against starvation, against war, can be 
deported. The authors of this vicious bill, 
who are notorious anti-Soviet propagandists, 
would deport every foreign-born worker who 
is not perfectly docile. 

In the Soviet Union, no worker is regarded 
as an alien. Foreign-born workers employed 
there become citizens with full rights. The 
Soviet Union is not a melting pot. It is a 
union of nations and races, rich in cultural 
diversities and customs. The 183 nationalities 
in the U.S.S.R. are bound together by a 
union impossible in a capitalist country. The 
Soviet Union has become the hope and in- 
‘spiration of all subject races and colonial 
peoples, the fatherland of the exploited and 
oppressed of all the world. 





Tillman Cadle, Kentucky 


miner, reports: 


“Well, this sure has been a won- 
derful experience for me. They 
gave us a banquet in the Tsar’s 
palace. It was given by the old 
Bolsheviks. Some swell place. 
We visited an electric plant, a 
factory kitchen, the Red Army, 
a few private homes, some 
clubs, and several other places 
near Moscow. 

“Boy, the May Day celebration 
was sure great! The workers’ 
parade was five hours passing 
through the Red Square. 

“One thing Pll be proud of is 
our name they gave us in Ken- 
tucky. When they call me 
“Red” from now on, itll give 
me a big head. 1 would like 
very much to stay over here but 
[ realize we must change the 
system in the U. S. and it’s go- 
ing to take plenty of good Reds 
to do it.” 

“And we’ve got to get Amer- 
ican workers stirred up about 
the danger of war against the 
Soviet Union. When I saw the 
Red Army in Moscow, I knew 
they are ready to defend the 
workers’ republic and we ought 
to get ready too.” 














OUR READERS SAY: 


From E. J. Smith, Lansing, Mich.: 


Our magazine breathes new life, hope 
and inspiration to the American work- 
ers at a time when it is needed. After 
20 years of interest in revolutionary ac- 
tivity, it makes life worth while, to see 
a portion of the globe emancipated from 
capitalist domination. 

While the regular process of capitalist 
development slowly brings its useless- 
ness to view, now the Soviet Union sets 
an example to the rest of the workers of 
the world, of what can be done. In the 
midst of poverty and insecurity, the 
working class has only one hope; a liv- 
ing, breathing, free society,—like the 
Soviet Union. 

The inspiring picture of Russian 
youth on the cover spells the defeat of 
all capitalist governments. All the in- 
dustrial wonders capitalism has devel- 
oped are but cramped, warped minia- 
tures of what the new workers’ world 
will produce. 

Like new blood is the literature about 
the Soviet Union flowing into the arter- 
ies of the world movement. Soviet 


Russta Topay blazes the way and en- 
ters the wedge. 


From Joseph Blumenkranz, New York City. 
Permit me to make a few suggestions : 
Print a series of articles (to be continued 

in successive issues) explaining in simple 

words what the Russian Revolution ‘is all 
about, what it has done so far, what it is 
doing now and what it aims for. 

Publish systematically material on the 
working conditions in industry and agricul- 
ture. 

Explain Socialist economy, the Five-Year 
Plan and its purpose. 

Write in detail on the subject of emancipa- 
tion of women. 

Present the news from the Soviet Union 
with a few more words, rather than with a 
reportlike crispness. 





The May Day Delegates were met with an 
enthusiastic welcome by New York workers. 
After a reception at the boat there was a 
parade through the city of FSU members 
and trade unionists. The parade ended at 
Starlight Park where thousands of workers 
joined the celebration of International Soli- 
darity Day and pledged themselves for the 
defense of the Soviet Union. The reception 
at the boat was made colorful by the great 
number of banners and slogans and the 
W.I.R. Brass Band which led the demonstra- 
tion with the playing of the “International.” 





August. 





Delegates are immediately available for the following states: 
Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, 
Minnesota, Colorado, California, Washington, Florida. 


We can arrange to send delegates to other states in July and 


Write Inquiries to F.S.U. National Committee 
80 East 11th Street, New York, N. Y. 











































IN THE STRUGGLE AGAINST WAR 


ORGANIZATION COUNTS! 


Recruit Defenders of the Soviet 
Union 


There exists in America a wide mass senti- 
ment in support of the Soviet Union and 
Socialist construction. There are millions in 
America opposed to imperialist war plans. 
This sentiment must bb ORGANIZED. 

The task of building FSU groups is not 
only the task of every member of the FSU 
but is the vital concern of every sympathetic 
friend of the Soviet Union. Every reader of 
Sovier Russta Topay should see the need 
for organization in this war situation, and en- 
list as a Shock Brigader to help build the 
FSU. 

We have locals of the FSU in approximate- 
ly 70 cities. We have subscribers in 511 
cities. There is no reason we cannot have a 
functioning group of the FSU in every one 
of the 511 cities and this is the first task that 
we set ourselves in a planned drive to build 
the FSU as a defense of Socialist construc- 
tion. 


Readers! Join the FSU 


Every reader of our magazine should join 
the FSU and volunteer as an organizer to 
bring together the other subscribers, contacts 
and friends that we have in each city. This 
will be the start of building another FSU 
group and we will soon count thousands of 
new, enthusiastic members in our ranks. 

We appeal to every reader of our magazine 
to send in an application and start this im- 
portant work. In our next issue we will re- 
port the Shock Brigaders who organize FSU 
groups. 


The Tasks of FSU Groups: 


To expose the lies and slanders about the 
Soviet Union; to popularize the achievements 
of the Five-Year Plan; to expose all war 
preparations and help mobilize American 
workers in defense of these great achieve- 
ments of the Soviet workers, through per- 
sonal contacts, meetings, discussion groups, 
social affairs, and through distribution of 
our magazine. 





Join the Friends of the 
Soviet Union! 


Help in the fight against war. 
Send this application in at once to 


FRIENDS OF THE SOVIET 


UNION 
80 E. 11th Street 
New York City 
I ii Mindi UN ca ac sndganigiean 
NOUN bu cinstih pels ittite saikanantonsinscaoantecciniige 
ee aiid eo ictee 
Occupation ............ Trade Union............ 


Dues $1 per year—$0.25 for three 
months 











Win the Workers in the War 
Industries 


To make effective our struggle against war 
it is necessary that we build up a mass or- 
ganization of the FSU, drawing in workers 
from war industries where the struggle 
against war can have the greatest effect. 
The heroic example of the Polish workers in 
Gdynia who, in the face of the murderous 
fascist terror, refused to handle shipments 
of munitions and answered with a strike to 
stop these shipments, should inspire us to de- 
velop such concrete work. 


By winning the workers in the factories 
that are making munitions and war mate- 
rials and from all branches of transport, it 
will be possible to organize these workers to 
stop the shipments of war materials that are 
now being rushed to Japan to be used to 
shoot down the Soviet workers and tear down 
Socialist construction. 


We must expose Japan as the spearhead of 
world imperialism. This requires organized 
demonstrations before agents of Japanese im- 
perialism. 


We must fight the support given by Amer- 
ican imperialism to Japan. This requires 
definite organization and action to stop the 
shipment of war supplies. It is necessary for 
us to meet the workers in the shops producing 
war material, and through concentrated work, 
through personal contacts, win them for the 
FSU. 

It is possible to make contacts by selling 
the magazine in front of the factory, or by 
getting subscriptions. We can use all these 
methods to gain the interest and confidence 
of the workers. Once we have established a 
group we will be able to widen our influence 
and our slogan “stop shipments of munitions” 
will become effective. 


The FSU should be able to organize anti- 
war committees in such factories. 


In addition, the National Committee of the 
FSU is issuing an appeal for the collection 
of signatures to greet the Soviet workers on 
the occasion of the 15th anniversary, and on 
the completion of the Five-Year Plan in four, 
demanding RECOGNITION AND TRADE 
RELATIONS and pledging to protect Social- 
ist construction against all imperialist at- 
tacks. We can easily secure one million sig- 
natures for such an International Solidarity 
Appeal. Write to us for printed appeals and 
sign up your fellow-workers. 


How Our Branches Are Responding 


We receive reports from our various 
branches with plans of what they expect to 
do. We want to be able to report in our 
magazine not merely plans but actual. ac- 
complishments. 


Seattle, Los Angeles and San Francisco 
are concentrating their forces on all docks 
and marine ports since the West Coast has 
strategic importance for war movements in 
the Far East. The organization of long- 


shoremen into the FSU at these ports and 
also in other ports will make it possible to 
repeat the example of the Seattle longshore- 
men who in 1918 refused to ship munitions to 
the Kolchak goverriment. 


In the organization of factory groups we 
have been very weak. The New York dis- 
trict reports the organization of a FSU group 
in a large factory in New Jersey. This fac- 
tory is now being transformed to the manu- 
facture of machine guns. It is an important 
concentration point. 


Campaign Now for the November 
Delegation 


Tours are being arranged for delegates in 
all parts of the country! The return of the 
May Day Delegation is also the beginning of 
our campaign for the November Delegation. 
We have been invited to send 50 workers 
from the basic industries; mining, metal, ma- 
rine, railroad, chemical, and textiles. 





The Italian section of the FSU will have a 
picnic and mass mobilization on Sunday, July 
10, at Villa Piemont (Old Shaffer’s Park), 
339 Patterson Plankroad, North Bergen, 
N. J. Santo Mirabile will speak and a fine 
program has been arranged. Get your tickets 
now at 80 E. 11th Street. 


The Cleveland F. S. U. will hold its 
annual picnic at Fairport Harbor on July 31. 


LITERATURE AGENTS: 


The practice of using magazine 
money for organizational expenses is 
ruinous, and must be stopped imme- 
diately. 


Literature agents who don’t pay for maga- 
zines received are endangering the publica- 
tion. They are adding to the burden imposed 
upon us by the P. O. Department. 


If F. S. U. branches do not pay their bills 
they will get no magazines! Irresponsible 
comrades who are not paying their debts to 
Soviet Russia Topay are hindering our 
work, preventing us from building a mass 
circulation. We appeal to all literature 
agents and branch secretaries to make strenu- 
ous and extarordinary efforts to put Soviet 
Russia Topay upon a sound financial basis. 
Unless you respond we will be forced to sus- 
pend publication. 


Henceforth we will strictly enforce 
the rule—cash in full within 30 days 
—no magazines until previous issue 
is paid for. 


Be sure to have Sovier Russia Topay on 
sale at every mass meeting. Stress the im- 
portance of building the magazine and the 
F, S. U. as weapons in the fight against the 
imminent war danger. Appeal for Shock 
Brigaders who will pledge themselves to sell 
copies of Soviet Russia Topay and to get 


subs. Ask for contributors to our Sustaining 

Fund. , 
Arrange affairs—picnics, etc.—to raise 

money for Soviet Russia Topay. Get busi- 


ness men and organizations who are sympa- 
thetic to give us ads—$75 per page, $40 half 
page, $20 quarter page, $10 eighth page, $5 
for one inch. 
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OLD and NEW 


Soviet Workers Describe Conditions 
After 15 Years of Proletarian Rule 


A Life of Semi-Starvation 


By C. N. Ilyicheva of ‘“Electrozavod,” 
Moscow 


My first job was at the silk factory of 
Svechnikov, in 1913. At the beginning of the 
war I got a job at a textile factory. I worked 
as a winder 12 hours a day and more. I 
worked as much and as hard as my boss 
pleased; I was afraid to refuse to work when 
I was too tired. My highest earnings were 
50 kopeks a day. I lived in the dormitory 
at the factory—6 people in a tiny room. It 
was constant semi-starvation. 


I continued working at the same factory 
until 1922. Then I was transferred to the 
“ectrozavod, where I am still working. In 
1926 the plant administration furnished us an 
apartment at Zemlianoy Wall. I live there 
with my husband and child. We have all 
the modern improvements, hot and cold 
water, bathroom and gas. No more walking 
a long way for water, no more wood-burning 
stove. I am earning 150 rubles a month and 
my husband 140 rubles as a militiaman. We 
have a special playground for the child. We 
live well. 


At times I cannot believe that I am merely 
the daughter of a <>sant from a tiny village. 
I am a shock briza: My free time is de- 
voted to social wor. 


Now Our Children May 


Become Engineers 


By Sorokin, of the Metallurgical Works, 
Taganrog 


My father was a peasant—had a horse, a 
cow and 7 acres of land. Since there was 
not enough at home to feed us, I became a 
laborer on the estate of Count Baryakin. I 
worked from sunrise to sunset for 20 kopeks 
a day and had to provide my own meals. 


Then father found me a job at a saddle- 
maker’s in the city. There, too, I had to 
work from early morning till late at night. 
The workers slept right in the factory and 
had to breath leather dust 24 hours a day. 
After two years I couldn’t stand it any longer 
and I got another job, until, at the age of 21, 
I had to join the army. : 


After my discharge from military service’ 


I came to Ekaterinoslav and found work as 
carpenter. The conditions of life were miser- 
able. Winters in crowded barracks and sum- 
mers either in barns or in the open. I wan- 
dered from job to job until I arrived at 
Taganrog, where I got a job at the metal- 
lurgical plant. Conditions of life were not 
much better there. For hard work for 10 to 
12 hours I was paid 60 cents a day. There 
were no diversions after work. My children 
could not go to school; until the Revolution 
we lived in abject misery. 


Now things are altogether different. My 
six sons are all working and studying. They 
all want to become engineers, and now they 
have the opportunity. 


I was a delegate to the recent Ninth All- 
Union Congress of Trade Unions. There we 
discussed industrial plans for the whole 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 


ee 
eb 


Tadjik kolkhoznik writing to tell readers of SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY about his experiences 


as a Shock Brigader on a collective farm in Central Asia. 


From American Friends: 


The development of Soviet Russia Topay 
from its first issue to the current one with 
the excellent articles by Dreiser and Roman 
Rolland has been an excellent example of 
the health and growth of proletarian culture 
on the one hand, and the stagnant condition 
of capitalist society on the other. Where 
the capitalist artist and worker must be con- 
cerned from day to day with the never-chang- 
ing ideology of a corrupt and dying civiliza- 
tion, the class-conscious worker finds that 
his life and his work are forever changing; 
that under Socialism his horizon broadens; 
his culture becomes useful and beautiful, and 
that with the destruction of capitalism his 
dreams become realities. 


Now, more than ever before, we need to 
build a strong cultural defense for the 
Soviet Union. With their Chinese invest- 
ments threatened by the Chinese masses 
turning to Communism, and the rich spoils 
of Manchuria coveted by Japanese imperial- 
ists, the Anglo-Saxon bankers realize that 
only by atttacking or causing a conflict be- 
tween the Soviet Union and a foreign power 
will it be possible to sustain a capitalist so- 
ciety against the growing unrest of the ex- 
ploited working class. We must spread 
Sovier Russta TopAy among the workers, 
the students, the intellectuals, and among the 
middle-class shop-owners who are _ being 
liquidated by capitalist mergers and crooked 
banking. There is not one section of Amer- 
ica we can afford to overlook in our work of 
educating the masses against imperialist war. 
As individuals, and as groups, we must carry 
on the fight for the defense of the Soviet 
Union. 

The die-hard reactionaries who object to 
trade and diplomatic relations with Soviet 
Russia are strangely silent about the ship- 
ment of nitrates and other war supplies for 
the strengthening of Japanese imperialism in 
Manchuria; they have no objection to shak- 
ing the bloody fist of Mussolini, or dividing 
among themselves the spoils of the treacher- 
ous Nanking government; nor have they any 
objection to giving teas for the benefit of 


worthless Russian emigres who must be fed 
while American miners and city workers 
starve or turn to crime in order to live. 


Joun C. Rocers, Alexandria, Va. 
* *x * 


I think Sovier Russia Topay is wonderful, 
just what our country needs, and I hope to see 
the day when we uave the Five-Year Plan 
in this country. I believe in working people 
running the factories and mines the way they 
do in Russia and I also believe in old age 
payment and sick insurance. I sure do think 
the United States should recognize the Rus- 
sian government. 

Mrs. F. Perkins, Welch, W. Va. 


* * * 


Aldo Gath, member of the Downtown 
Branch of the F.S.U., New York City, makes 
the following suggestions: 

“Reduce the price of S.R.T. from 10 cents 
to 5 cents. Give us more volume, more 
pages, more information on the Five-Year 
Plan, fewer pictures. 


“Mass selling of the magazine is necessary ; 
shock brigaders should be organized, each 
member to sell copies on the streets, at fac- 
tory gates, etc. so as to bring our’ prop- 
aganda to the greatest number of workers.” 

* < « 

At a meeting of tractor mechanics and 
other workers going to the Soviet Union 
aboard the S.S. New York the following 
resolution was adopted: 

We, a group of eighty American workers 
and their families, going to the Soviet Union 
to help build socialism there, protest the ac- 
tion of the Post Office authorities of the 
United States in refusing to grant second- 
class mail rights to Sovier Russia Topay, 
the organ of the Friends of the Soviet Union, 
and we demand that second-class mail rights 
be granted. 

Auto-Tractor Workers’ School, Group No. 5, 
L. ABJILLAH, 
ISRAEL SRULIK, 
FANNY FRISHKOFF. 


(For the Committee) 
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a recently completed textile factory in Bokhara. 
in the U. S. the workers are slaves to the private owners of machinery. 


Old and new—Uzbek women toiling at old-fashioned spinning wheels, and an Uzbek girl operating modern machinery in 
In the Soviet Union the machines are the only slaves, collectively owned; 
Socialism means production for use, not for profit. 


PROGRESS OF SOCIALIST CONSTRUCTION 


AIRPLANE SOWING: 


The “Parkommuna” state farm in the 
Ukraine conducted its first experiment in sow- 
ing alfalfa by airplane. Three hundred and 
fifty hectares were sown in six hours, whereas 
ordinarily four working days would have been 
required for this work. The seed was sown 
from an altitude of 10-15 meters. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
COMBINE: 


The building of one of the world’s largest 
fruit and vegetable developments has been 
started near Voronezh, in the Central Black 
Soil Region. Two fruit- and vegetable- 
drying factories are to be completed by next 
year, as well as canning, tomato paste, and 
pickle plants. Several departments are also 
to be built to manufacture starch and sago 
from potato by-products. During 1933 this 
enterprise is scheduled to produce 15 million 
cans of vegetable products, 4,760 metric tons 
of pickled cucumbers, 1,820 tons of spinach 
puree, 3,825 tons of dried vegetables, etc. 


LENINGRAD: 


The “Red Putilov” tractor and machinery 
plant in Leningrad reports the completion of 
the program set for it in the original Five- 
Year Plan within a period of three years and 
seven months. During this period the plant 
produced machinery and parts valued at 880,- 
939,000 rubles ($453,715,000) and exceeded 
the quota set in the Plan by 11 per cent for 
tractor production and 55 per cent for street 
cars. 

The Plan called for a reduction in produc- 
tion costs of 32 per cent, and this was also 
exceeded, costs having been reduced 34 per 
cent. An increase in the productivity per 
worker has been achieved, and this has been 
accompanied by an increase in wages of 106 
per cent. The plant employs 36,000 workers 
and engineers. 


VOLKHOV 


The Volkhov aluminum plant near Lenin- 
grad started operations May 14, producing 
aluminum on a commercial scale for the first 


time in Russia. The plant has a capacity of 
6,000 tons but this will later be expanded to 
double that total. The output this year is set 
at 4,000 tons. At DNIEPROPETROVSK 
another aluminum works is under construction, 
with an ultimate capacity of 40,000 tons. The 
first section is expected to start operations this 
year and produce 20,000 tons in 1933. Six 
other aluminum plants are also to be built. By 
the end of the Second Five-Year Plan total 
aluminum output in the U.S.S.R. is expected 
to amount to 220,000 tons, or almost as much 
as the world output last year. 


MAGNITOGORSK: 


The second blast furnace of the Magnito- 
gorsk steel mill in the Urals has been blown 
in; construction work on the third and fourth 
blast furnaces is progressing rapidly. During 
its first month of operation, February, the first 
blast furnace produced a total of 5,025 tons 
of pig iron, for March and April the monthly 
average was about 14,000 tons, and for the 
first 25 days in May the output was 18,333 
tons. 


KUZNETSK: 


Installation of equipment in the rolling mill 
division of the Kuznetsk Steel Mill is pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily. Work on the heaters 
has been 90 per cent complete. All the bloom- 
ing mill conveyors have been erected, and the 
electrical equipment is now being ‘installed. 
On May 13 the second 75-ton bridge crane was 
put in operation. 


DNIEPROSTROY : 


The second Dnieprostroy hydro-generator 
unit has been put into operation, and subjected 
to a high-voltage test, with satisfactory re- 
sults. The first and highest cable tower is 
being set up on the left bank of the river. 
The tower will weigh 80 tons. 

This new victory of the Dnieprostroy shock 
brigaders marks another step in the struggle 
for industrialization of the Union. 


GOLD: 


Soviet gold production in 1931 recorded a 
gain of 18.8 per cent over the previous year 


and was six times that of 1921. However, it 
had not yet attained the 1913 level. Begin- 
ning with 1920-21, when the low point in in- 
dustry generally was reached, the gold indus- 
try has shown steady progress. 


TELEVISION: 


Station RV-53 in Leningrad has conducted 
its first experiments with television, with good 
results. In the near future the station expects 
to organize regular daily transmission. A spe- 
cial chamber for transmitting motion pictures 
is being equipped at this station. 


SOVIET DIRIGIBLE: 


The Soviet dirigible, UK-1, produced en- 
tirely of Soviet materials, was completed early 
in April. A trial flight took place, and after 
58 minutes in the air it made a perfect land- 
ing. The construction of another dirigible, 
the UK-2, was begun on April 10. 


WHEAT: 


By May 20, 135,400,000 acres had been sown 
throughout the Soviet Union, or 53.5 per cent 
of the plan for spring sowings. The program 
for wheat sowings was 68.3 per cent fulfilled 
by that date, for oats 44.2 per cent, for barley 
—68.8, sunflower—59.8, and sugar beets—54.5 
per cent. Cotton sowings by the same date 
totaled 2,255,000 hectares, or 91.7 per cent of 
the annual program. 


TAXES: 


The money income of the rural population 
in the U.S.S.R. is expected to increase to 24 
billion rubles ( 12.3 billion dollars) in 1932, 
as compared with 13.2 billion rubles in 1930 
and 19.1 billion in 1931, but the agricultural 
tax for 1932 will remain the same as last year. 
The entire amount collected as taxes in rural 
districts is left in the local district budgets, 
and half of this amount remains in the treas- 
ury of the village soviets. This will make pos- 
sible increased appropriations for education 
and health work and for the economic and 
cultural needs of the village. Many new 
schools, hospitals and nurseries, roads, cinema 
theatres, libraries, etc., will be established by 
meaiis of these funds. 
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SUBSCRIPTION DRIVE 


To obtain new subscribers we make 
this Special Subscription Offer : 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
1 year (U.S. only). <5... $1.00 


LAND WITHOUT UNEM- 
PLOYMENT—Soviet Life in 
Text and Pictures ....... ‘oie 


Spoctel PVs - iiss. oe nes $2.00 


ON THE SIBERIAN FRONT 
(Continued from page 3) 


The Executive Committee of the Socialist 
International passed a resolution on the war 
danger on May 20, timidly requesting capital- 
ist governments to stop war preparations, to 
force Japan to evacuate Manchuria, to stop 
the shipment of munitions to Japan. No ob- 
ligations are imposed on the various “social- 
ist” parties of the Second International to 
make these demands effective. Reliance is 
placed on parliamentary action. It is a dema- 
gogic camouflage of imperialistic policies. 
Meantime the organ of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party of Germany, the Vorwiéirts, con- 
tinues to print “news” about the atrocities 
committed by the Red Army, about mobiliza- 
tion of Red Army soldiers in the Far East, 
and other unfounded slanders about the 
Soviet Union. “Socialist” parties everywhere 
declare that they are opposed to war, but 
such humbug pacifism only generates illu- 
sions. Actually the S. P. officialdom, like the 
A. F. of L. bureaucrats, give objective sup- 
port to the imperialists. 


The F. S. U. appeals to rank and file mem- 
bers to join us in a united front against war; 
we call upon locals of the S. P. and the A. F. 
of L. to elect delegates to the Anti-War 
Congress (on August Ist at Geneva), to set 
up anti-war committees, to pass resolutions 
against war and favoring recognition of the 
Soviet government and to affiliate with the 
Fs SU. 


Mobilize Against War! 


Polish dock workers in the harbor of 
Gdynia, near Danzig, have refused to load 
phosgene gas and other munitions intended 
for use by Japanese imperialists. Armed 
sailors, and the soldiers of the 11th Uhlan 
regiment, called out to kill the strike, refused 
to fire upon the workers, Finally a special 
troop of Fascists and army officers was or- 
ganized by the Polish authorities. They fired 
on the dockers, killing two and wounding 30. 
Despite this terrorism, the strike has contin- 
ued, marked by bloody collisions with the 


_authorities and the arrest of hundreds of 


strikers. The strike was declared illegal and 
a strict censorship imposed. 


Wholesale shipments of munitions from the 
U. S. and other countries are continuing. It 
is the urgent task of all workers to demon- 
strate their solidarity with Soviet workers 
by following the example of the Polish dock- 
ers and stopping these shipments intended for 
wholesale murder on the Siberian frontier. 
Everything depends upon the tempo and in- 
tensity of the anti-war movement. Every day 
of peace is precious to the Soviet workers 
who are building Socialism with enthusiasm 
and determination. The danger was never 
greater, and calls for a decisive mass mobili- 
zation of all Friends of the Soviet Union. 


BOOKS 


New Minps: New Men? THE EMERGENCE 
oF THE Soviet CiT1zEN, by Thomas Woody. 
The Macmillan Co., 548 pp. $4. 


Prof. Woody, of the School of Education 
of the University of Pennsylvania, has pro- 
duced here a book of lasting value. To the 
problem which he set himself, namely, to de- 
termine what effect the Revolution and 
Soviet education exerted on the new Soviet 
citizens, he brought a sympathetic attitude 
and extensive study. Prof Woody visited 
the Soviet Union several times between 1918 
and 1930; he has a knowledge of Russian 
and is conversant with the writings of 
Lenin, Stalin and other leaders, as well as 
Soviet literature generally. His approach to 
the subject is expressed in the following sen- 
tence: “In the laboratory of man’s history, it 
has been shown that ideas are more inde- 
structible” . . . than steel, bricks and stone. 
The ideas of Marx and Lenin, Prof. Woody 
found, are molding the new Soviet citizen for 
every phase of his life, starting with the 
child in the nursery and continuing with the 
worker in the factory and the farmer on the 
collective farm. The principal agent of this 
remolding of the Soviet mind is the Com- 
munist Party, which “seeks to root out Ego 
and implant Socius; to remove religious and 
superstitious notions, replacing them by the 
findings of science.” 


While the facts produced by Prof. Woody 
are authentic and richly illustrated by quota- 
tions, figures, statements, pictures and refer- 
ences to numerous personal contacts, the 
work is somewhat weakened by Prof. 
Woody’s extreme caution and desire not to 
show any bias. He is a perfect example of 
“Tntelligentsia,” forever in doubt, ending 
every chapter of the book with the query: 
“Will it succeed; can it work?” 

Nevertheless, Prof. Woody is hopeful of 
the outcome; he says: 


“But the materials are being molded to a 
definite pattern, from earliest infancy to adult 
years, not in schools alone, but by every social 
agency; the hands are eager and the brain 
quick; and they are not without skill.” 


Coup D’Etat: THE TECHNIQUE OF Revo.u- 
TION, by Curzio Malaparte. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 252 pp. $2.50. 


It is significant of the times that a book 
purporting to describe the technique of rev- 
olution should be published now. According 
to the author, “the danger of revolution ex- 
ists,” presumably in every capitalist coun- 
try; and he proceeds to expound the me- 
chanics of revolution in the most approved 
Wild West Show manner. “Only a thousand 
men, who were determined and ready for any- 
thing, might capture a state.” The Bolshe- 
viks succeeded because they had these thou- 
sand men. Mussolini and Pilsudski succeed- 
ed in usurping power for the Black Shirts 
and Polish Uhlans because they knew how to 
use their “handful of men.” The author dis- 
regards almost wholly social and economic 
conditions or the support by the bourgeoisie 
of Fascist dictators, or the betrayals of the 
masses by the Socialists, although he admits 
that “Pilsudski found a conspirator in the 
Socialist Party.” 

The author is described as “the poet of 
Fascism, a diplomatist, prefect of Florence, 
delegate to Moscow and close associate of 
Mussolini.” As a self-acknowledged Fascist, 
he need have no regard for historical truth. 
But as a writer on the technique of revolu- 
tion he is certainly a romancer, to say the 
least. 


The July issue of THE COMMUNIST, 
organ of the Communist Party, will 
be a special Anti-War number. 








SPECIAL COMBINATION BARGAIN 
FOR THIS.MONTH 


Lanp WitHout UNEMPLOYMENT, by Ernst 
Glaeser and F. G. Weiskopf—200 pp.— 
$1.50. A vivid account of Soviet life in 
text and pictures; work and play under 
the Five-Year Plan. 


Tue Ficut ror Steer, by N. Mikhai- 


ROG So chide natidadaueseueswatecuess 42 pp. 
WHERE THE WorKERS ARE IN Power, 
ei ae ererrrey shee tebe 58 pp. 


How Workers Become ENGINEERS IN 
THE Soviet Union, by V. Drushinin 50 pp. 


KotKHozNnix1 (CoLLective Farmers) 80 pp. 
SoctaList RECONSTRUCTION, by N. 


ORR ss ccrtdswdscacatadeasees 34 pp. 
Tue Soviet Patent Law .........- 50 pp. 
Soviet DumPiING AND Forcep Lasor, 

ter Folens: 3 DU oon cc cssiccevaage 32 pp. 
Soviet PicrortaL, a collection of pic- 

tment feces GSO UF 66 ccs senssans 20 pp. 
TuHroucH Workers’ Eyes, Workers’ 

Delesation Negett: «...cccssceess- 16 pp. 
Tue Lucky 13, Report of English 

Wk coins da tr emdneneaees 18 pp. 

The combination ........ for $2 


OTHER BOOKS ON THE USS.S.R. 


ProrEcTION oF WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
In Soviet Russia, By Alice Withrow 


| ere er errr meer. F $3.00 
Eyes on Russia, By Margaret Bourke- 
WHINE ac caccuwocw swat veues wades cute 5.00 


Roar CHINA, a Play, By S. Tretyakov. .50 


FroM THE FEBRUARY REVOLUTION TO THE 
Ocroper REvoLuTIon 1917, By F. A. 


i errr ern ee er ere 1.00 
Tue Soviet UNION AND PEACE, with in- 


troduction by Henri Barbusse ...... 2.25 





AUGUST— 
ANTI - IMPERIALIST ISSUE 
1917-1932—Soviet Diplomacy 


—1I5 years of Struggle for 
Peace 


Who Are Our Friends and Who 
Are Our Enemies? 


Along the Soviet Frontier—So- 
cialist Construction in Siberia 
and the Ukraine 


Builders and Defenders of So- 
cialist Construction — The 
Red Army 

Don’t miss one issue of SOVIET 
RUSSIA TODAY—Subscribe! 
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Our drive for new subs and Quotas to be Results of 


mass sale of Soviet Russia reached by campaign to 
Today is producing results, July 31st June 15th 
but not nearly enough. This 

is the honor column. 

NeW: WOrk. So1ty’ <0). scccacccs 3,870 15,000 2,194 10,000 
Boston Mess. 6s. 25 15 100 500 14 400 
Phifateiphia, Pa: -....<.5.56 0% 828 3,000 591 1,200 
EPERORE: AGIs soi kc vies 153 500 36 250 
Or Oa || Cea er erat 809 5,000 266 3,000 
Detroit; Mach... c..cdciens 593 3,000 98 2,000 
Cancimnat: "Ohio. so scck sss 87 300 14 200 
indianapolis, Ind. ............. 60 200 11 100 
Aberdeen. Wash. .......... 50 200 Zz? 150 
San Prancieco, Calif. .<..... 690 5,000 196 1,250 
Toeeka. Weal: 2c ae. 83 200 11 100 
Portland, Ore. ....... ae 166 500 16 500 
Baltimore. Md: .. 2 ....3..6.5< 130 500 32 300 
ey AN aioe s on Risin oe 55 200 6 100 
Nertiord: Gonn. ..i.322s... 122 200 50 100 


TOTALS: 


New subs received—719 


This brings our circulation up to 45,000, including 


Bring your branch into the Quotas to be Results of 
honor column. The cities listed reached by campaign to 
below are not making the ef- July 3lst June 15th 
fort necessary to get results. 

Weehineton, JDC... 5.66... 151 500 82 100 
Cleveland. O10: o.65.< osiceecs 478 2,000 185 500 
Minneapolis, Minn: ......... 314 3,000 17 100 
Salt Lake City; Utah ....3..: 107 500 9 150 
PBPOIA HORE. elise ics bi 6808 25 100 2 45 
Seattle. Wash... cos. lusks 347 3,000 54 1,000 
Sen Drews, Cat. ooo ke ss 75 100 31 ie 
gee 6.) 80 200 13 50 
Los, Ammeles, Calif. 0.06: 580 2,000 91 750 
Pottiand, Maine ........... 25 100 3 50 
Davenport, Iowa ........... 55 200 5 50 
PPOIE PAIGE ok sicd cle ssuss 83 300 9 100 
Milwaukee, iWsc. ........... 187 1,000 37 300 
Sacramento, Calif. ..c.: css 107 500 7 150 
att: Joke, Galt... scc.sce esewe 80 200 5 50 


Increase in bundle orders—11,000 


newsstand distribution. 


Quotas and results for other cities will be given in the August issue. 


From the above table, it is evident that the campaign for a mass circulation must be intensified immediately. 
San iego, Cleveland, Minneapolis, 
quotas by th end of this month, the end o fthe first three months’ campaign. 


lagging farthest behind are: 


will be given in the August issue. 
Don’t let them beat us! 


FULL SPEED AHEAD TO A MASS CIRCULATION! 


The branches 
Several branches will have exceeded their 
Quotas for the next three months to November 7th, 


and Los Angeles. 


Our British comrades, whom we challenged to Socialist competition, are ahead of us! 


WE NEED MORE SHOCK BRIGADERS! 














PICNIC 
AND MASS MOBILIZATION 


Of the Friends of the Soviet Union 
ITALIAN SECTION 


SUNDAY, JULY 10 


at “VILLA PIEMONT” (Old Shaffer’s Park) 
339 Paterson Plankroad 


NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 


PROGRAM 


Santo Mirabile, Clothing Workers’ Delegate to the Soviet Union 
Play by Italian Dramatic Group—Italian Orchestra 
Latest Soviet Newsreels—Dancing, Singing, Bazaar, Sport Exhibiti 


For Tickets, Apply F. S. U. Office, 80 E. 11th St., Room 330 


ADMISSION 50c 




















CAMP KINDERLAND 


Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 
New York City Office: 108 East 14th Street 


Registration now open during the whole day for 
children between ages of 7 and 14. Registration 
may be for 2, 5, or 10 weeks. Bungalows—hot and 
cold showers. 

Activities: Swimming and rowing in beautiful 
Sylvan Lake, dramatics, 


games, dancing and 


singing. 











SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


Do you want to read the truth about the 
Soviet Union? Do you want others to know 
the facts about the first Workers’ Republic? 
Are you opposed to war against Soviet 


Russia? 
Read and Boost SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY! 


Join the F. S. U. 


Build a mass circulation of Soviet Russia 


Today as a weapon against war. 


.} EGNOS: Fa cis cccvic for the Sustaining Fund 
(1 I enclose $1.00 for a year’s subscription 


(J I will become a Shock Brigadier 
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Where Royal Dishes Are Served for the 
PROLETARIANS 


ROYAL CAFETERIA 


Bet. 12th and 13th St. 


Good Food — Reasonable Prices — Prompt Service 











New York City | 








International 
Labor Defense Picnic 


ee Pleasant Bay Park 








Where West Bronx Comrades 
of Friends of Soviet Union Gather 
after the meeting 


-Rubinat Dairy Restaurant 
| 1587 Jerome Avenue 
Mt. Eden Subway Station 

Tel. LUdlow 7-9799 


Bronx, N. Y. C. 


Special Rates for Bon Voyage and small parties. 








Bishop Brown’s Books 


25 cents each 


Communism and Christianity 
My Heresy 
The Bankruptcy of Christian Supernaturalism 
Heresy—a quarterly—25 cents per year 


Notice is hereby given of the withdrawal 
of the indiscriminate offer of free copies 
of the books by Bishop William Mont- 
gomery Brown to radical propagandists. 
In the future only those may take advan- 
tage of this offer who are willing and 
able to furnish satisfactory evidence that 
they are actually promoting the revolu- 
tionary labor movement and the political 
party which is fighting for the workers 
and the defense of the Soviet Union. The 
offer of a free copy of each of these pub- 
lications to unemployed workers still 


holds. 


The Bradford-Brown Educational Company 
Galion, Ohio 























| 


Interviews with Foster and Ford and The 
Communist ‘Party Convention—by Joseph 
North 


In the July issue of 


NEW MASSES 


— also — 


a Per ere by Lunarcharsky 
Soviet Russia and the 5 Year Plan, 
by Moissaye J. Olgin 


The John Reed Clubs’ Conference, 
by Oakley Johnson 
A Story of the New Revolutionary South, 


Also poems, book reviews, and workers’ correspon- 


Gellert, Gropper, etc. 


15c per copy 


Special bundle rates to workers’ clubs. 
Literature agents—order your bundles now. 





Revolutionaries in War.............. by M. Kent | 
Smashing the Atom............ by Hyman Rosen | 


by Myra Page | 
dence, drawings and cartoons by Bard, Burck, | 


Subscription $1.50 a year | 


NEW MASSES, 63 West 15th St., New York, N. Y. | 








Attention F.S.U. Members! 
You can make this your Optometrist Headquarters 
It will pay you to walk up one flight of stairs 


and consult 





DR. WILLIAM BELL 
OPTOMETRIST 


106 East 14th Street New York City 
Tel. TOmpkins Sq. 6-8237 





All kinds of glasses repaired Free examination 


Moderate Prices 











STUDY ART 


JOHN REED CLUB ART SCHOOL 
63 West 15th Street 
New York, N. Y. 











GARDEN RESTAURANT 





Wholesome Meals Reasonable Prices 


Music—Delightful Atmosphere 
Dine in Our Open Air Garden 
No tipping 
323 E. 13th Street (Near 2nd Avenue) 


TOmpkins Square 6-9707 








WHEN ANSWERING ADS MENTION SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 























Phone TOmpkins Sq. 6-9554 
JOHN’S RESTAURANT 
SPECIALTY: ITALIAN DISHES 


A place with atmosphere 
where all radicals meet 


32 East 12th Street New York 

















Yeu will be preud to own a 
VOLGA 


™ 


In fact, yeu will never know how geod an 
aecordian can be, unless you try a Velga 
- -. entirely fool proof and up to date 10 
years hence. 

See a Velga before making a selection. 
Veliga’s accordions are sold on a 5 days’ 
free trial. Write for more information and 
free eataleg. 

VOLGA ACCORDION MFG. CO., Inc. 
80 AVENUE A, NEW YORK 














Ouniiat’on 8-4567 


PARADISE MANOR 


Confirmations—W eddings—Banquets—Balls—Entertainments 
Club Dinners—Card Parties—Receptions 


GREENBERG & SOCKOL 
Caterers 


11 WEST MT. EDEN AVE. 


cor. Jerome Avenue 


Phone ‘Fo 3-2214 


BRONX, N. Y. 




















Nitgedaiget, 
Unity and Kinderland 
Are Your Own Camps 


Our camps are beautifully situated, near large lakes for 
rowing and swimming, sport fields, etc. Numerous improve- 
ments will afford greater comfort to our guests. First class 
musicians are engaged for the entire season in every camp 
to render classical concerts and dance music. 


The Artef, Prolet Buhne, Workers Lab. Theatre, Freiheit 
Gesang Verein, John Reed Club, Proletpen, Red Dancers, 
etc., are among those that serve our camps this season. 


Uniform rates per week $15.00, plus $1.50 Org. and press tax. 


Special rates for week ends 


Transportation for Nitgedaiget and Kinderland by train to 
Beacon or by boat to Newburgh and by taxi to camps. To 
Unity take train to Wingdale then taxi to camp. Week 
end excursion train to Unity $2.60. 

Automobiles leave daily from Finnish Coop., 126th Street, 
near 5th Avenue, 9 A. M. and 2 P. M. 

Rates: Nitgedaiget $1.25, Kinderland $1.50, United $1.75. 
Round trip to Unity $3.25. 


For information on Nitgedaiget, Unity, call EStabrook 8-1400. 
For Kinderland— TOmpkins Square 6-8434. 





30 DAYS OF INTERESTING 
EUROPEAN TRAVEL 


including 


7 days in the U. S. S. R. 


for as low a rate as 


4190.00 


Sailings weekly on: 
S.S. BREMEN, EUROPA, BERENGARIA, NEW 
YORK, STATENDAM, AQUITANIA, CALEDONIA 


SPECIAL SOCIAL STUDY TOURS 
23 days in the U.S.S.R.— Itinerary includes Lenin- 
grad-Moscow, Kharkov, Kiev, Ivano Vosnesensk, 
Rostov, Dniepropetrovsk, and Dnieprostroy. 


$300 Up 


Lowest rates on steamer, bus and rail transporta- 
tion. 


For further particulars call: 


WORLD TOURISTS 


Incorporated 
175 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 


Phone Al-4-6656-7-8 


Branch offices: 
Chicago—6 N. Clark St. Philadel ea-S? Chestnut 


St. oom 
Detroit—107 Clifford St. Cleveland — 806 Engineers 
Boston—775 Washington St. Bldg. 


Washington, D. C.—409 Columbian Bidg. 























Patronize our advertisers. Mention 


Soviet Russia Topay in answering ads. 
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